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BOOK REVIEWS 

Germany and England. By J. A. Cramb, M.A., late Professor of 
Modern History, Queen's College, London. Introduction by the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate. New York : E. P. Dutton & Company. 1914. 

The late Professor Cramb was one of an increasing number of 
students fascinated by the mighty problems arising from the 
prodigious growth of the German Empire, and the rivalry of 
Germany and England which resulted, — problems which for a 
long time attracted little attention in America, though they lay 
before the eyes of all who voyaged to Europe, — and it is a com- 
mentary on how little the falling shadow was seen by his own 
countrymen, that the lectures which he gave and the book which 
is based upon them, aroused little interest in England until the 
outbreak of the war which the author had foreseen, but had not 
lived to see. 

I do not know exactly how this little volume was written. 
Undoubtedly it was based upon the notes which Professor 
Cramb prepared for his lectures at Queen's College; but in what 
form they were prepared, or how far they were elaborated into 
continuous narrative for the book, or how far this was done by 
some one else, neither editorial explanation nor internal evidence 
makes it possible for me to determine. Obviously certain parts 
are incomplete, as though the author had merely begun them. 

The volume consists of four lectures, apparently disconnected, 
but united and permeated throughout by one great idea: the 
menace of the Germans, the danger to England. Nowhere does 
the author attack Germany or speak of her people despitefully. 
He disclaims all intention of fostering hostility: "My aim, 
rather is to contribute, as far as one can by encouragement and 
exhortation, to a mutual understanding between those of the two 
countries whom my words may reach" (p. 1). He makes it his 
task to outline the vast forces gathering for impending conflict, 
to describe so that Englishmen may understand the colossal 
growth of the German Empire, and the mighty ambition of 
those who guide its destiny; not to condemn their ideals, rather 
to show how natural they are to a vigorous nation ; but to show 
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also what their realization means to England ; and, if possible, 
to arouse Englishmen that they be on their guard. 

In the first lecture, "The Problem," he tells of the belated 
rise to power of Germany's people; how after their neighbors 
had achieved unity and greatness, they, holding to their recol- 
lections of mediaevial grandeur and imperial splendor, became 
under Prussian leadership the mightiest power in Europe ; but 
how when at last this had been done, they found the world pre- 
empted by England and her friends, who barred the way to 
further expansion and to the greater glory which their destiny 
foretold them. It may be that neither the British people are to 
be condemned for their possessions, nor the German people for 
their aggressive ambition ; but the desire of the one to have 
more than it has and to get some of what the other has taken, 
and the hope of the other to keep what it has, are the basis of 
gigantic and inevitable conflict. 

In the second lecture, "Peace and War," he does to some 
extent glorify war, and he sees in enlarging armaments the 
measure of a nation's vigor and increasing strength. It is not 
the youthful, vigorous nations who desire arbitration, naval 
holidays, or disarmament, but the old, tired ones, from whose 
hands dominion is slipping. Is England such a one? If so she 
is lost, for Germany is "the greatest and most heroic enemy — 
if she is our enemy — that England, in the thousand years of 
her history, has ever confronted" (p. 52). England must be 
aroused. Oh for the spirit which the Athenian orator once 
sought to inspire in his countrymen! "Cease to hire your 
armies ; cease to fill your ranks with the off-scourings of a planet. 
Go yourselves and stand in the ranks; and then, dying, you 
shall die greatly and with a glory that shall surpass the glories 
of the past, or victorious, you shall gain a victory that shall 
exceed all your victories in the past!" (p. 74). 

The third chapter, "Treitschke and Young Germany," contains 
one of the most remarkable characterizations which I know of in 
historiographical writing: the Saxon historian who became the 
leader of the Prussian school, strong, original, inspiring, filled 
with noblest conception of Germany's greatness in the past, and 
prophetic fire of her greatness in the future ; and filled also with 
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scorn and hatred of England. It is shown how Treitschke has 
become the idol and inspiration of German readers, because he 
so well expresses that immense vitality and immense ambition, 
which like the soul of the genius must find expression or quench 
itself in death — which must seek the alternatives, "World 
Dominion or Downfall." 

In the fourth lecture, "Past and Future," which deals with 
the destiny of England and Germany, occurs the brilliant and 
daring idea of the conflict between the ideals of Christ and 
Napoleon, and the essential abandonment by many Germans of 
Christianity for the worship of force and power and might. 

To say that the book is fragmentary and in places rough and 
unfinished is needless in the case of work interrupted by death; 
nor can I agree with all of the conclusions ; in particular, the 
idea that conflict between Germany and England is inevitable, 
but that struggle between Germany and Russia may easily be 
averted (p. 120, note). But it is far more important to say that 
this is probably the very best thing which has appeared in 
English on one of the causes of the great war; that it is written 
with beauty, and force, and wondrous, calm, deep feeling; that 
the author displays a wealth of information and literary learning 
equalled by the boldness of his conceptions and the power and 
originality of his ideas. Perhaps the greatest regret must be 
that the volume is not longer. Edward Raymond Turner. 



A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the 
Death of Elizabeth ; with an Account of English Institutions 
During the Later Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries. 
By Edward P. Cheyney, Professor of European History in the University 
of Pennsylvania. In two volumes. Volume I. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Company. 1914. 

For many years students of English history in Philadelphia 
have looked upon the Saturday seminars of Professor Cheyney 
as one of the institutions of their craft. Here investigation has 
been carried on in the Elizabethan period, and from time to 
time both teacher and student have published the fruits of their 
further study in learned papers, in monographs, or more extended 
writings. Such have been; "The Disappearance of English 



